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The Editor. Looks Over the Papers 


Dixie Press Association Meets 

Saturday, February 8, was the date of 
the second meeting of the Dixie Schol- 
astic Press Association at the Frederick, 
Maryland, High School. 

The principal speaker was David C. 
Winebrenner who emphasized the ac- 
curacy of news. 

Round table discussion groups for edi- 
torial, reportorial, and financial problems 
followed this address. 

A contest is being sponsored by this 
group, the results of which will be an- 
nounced at the May meeting. 

The Frederick High School acted as 
hosts to a tea dance, following the lunch- 
eon at the Barbara Frietchie Tea House. 


Prize Offered by Writers’ Club 

For the sake of stimulating creative 
writing, the Writers’ Club of the South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
offered a prize in January for prose or 
poetry carrying the best sentiment for 
use on an Easter card. 

If verse was submitted, the limit was 
three or four lines; if prose, about 
twenty-five or thirty words. The prize 
offered was two dollars and a half. 

The winner was announced February 
17 when the artists of the school were 
offered a similar prize for illustrating the 
verse selected. 

From this drawing the club plans to 
print cards which will be put on sale 
April 1. 


Questions 
A copy of Our Government by 
Davis-McClure, will be awarded to 
the one submitting the first and best 
set of answers. Answers will be 
written in ink, and put in the East- 
erner boxes located in the library 
and business offices. 
1. Who was Aaron Burr’s 
grandfather? 


paternal 


2. Who was a candidate of a major 
party for the presidency three different 
times, but was never elected? 

3. In what year did the Articles of 
Confederation go into effect? 

4. In what year did the “Black Hole 
of Culeutta” gain prominence? 

5. Who was Arthur Wellesley? 

6. In what year was Ohio admitted to 
the Union? 


Murch, 1930 


Many States Represented 


At this writing, March 3, the num- 
ber of paid delegates’ registration io 
the sixth annual C. S. P. A. conven- 
tion mounted to 1,115. 

Staff members and faculty advisers 
from many states have already 
“signed on the dotted line” and for- 
warded it to 406 John Jay Hall. 


Some of the far-distant represen- 
tatives are Arthur Goldschmidt, “The 
Times”, Breckenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas; Harold O. 
Weight, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California; Miss Helen 
Atchison, Lever High School, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado; three dele- 
gates from the Knoxville, Tennessee 
High School; nine members of “High 
Life” and “Homespun”, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; ani two representa- 
tives from “The Teco Echo”, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 


7. Who were the “Big Four” at the 
peace conference at Versailles? 

8. Who surrendered to General Lin- 
coln at Yorktown? 

9. What high office did Lord Beacons- 
field hold? 

10. What great English dramatist of 
over a century ago has recently been 
charged with being a propagandist for 
the Crown? 

The Eusterner, 
Washington, D. C. 

A good method of stimulating interest 

in social science. 


Editor Writes 12,583 Words 

The assignment book of the Ah La Ha 
Sa, Albert Lea, Minnesota, reveals the 
fact that Helen Billings, the editor, has 
written 12,583 words during her editor- 
ship. 

The runner-up is another editor with 
8,384 words while four other staff mem- 
bers have passed the 4,000 limit. 

In addition to this record, twelve other 
writers have surpassed the mark of 2,500 
words. 


New Magazine, Successful 

The first issue of Singing Arrows, a 
new literary magazine which appeared 
at the close of the first semester and was 
sponsored by three clubs of the South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
was a success creatively and financially. 

The Writers’ Club was responsible for 
the articles while the Philo and Meterites 
handled the business department. 

At least 530 copies of this new venture 
were sold at the small cost of ten cents 
each. 

The present plan 
issue a semester. 

Congratulations! 


is to publish one 


Clothing Shop Offers Prize 


Starting in November of last year, 
Frocks and Frills, a collegiate clothing 
shop in Asheville, North Carolina, offered 
a monthly prize for the best written jour- 
nalistic articles, appearing in Sky High, 
the high schools’ newspaper, or The Jun- 
ior Citizen. 

The judges are the two advisers, Mr. 
W. R. Wunsch and Miss Ruth Teachey. 

The winner of the December prize was 
Sadie Markovitz, the feature editor. A 
sample of her features, “A Diary,” is 
here presented. 

Friday—I did up and steam to the 
carline, needlessly in high spirits. I 
did find that the backwoods habit of 
certain boys of laughingly pointing 
to some damsels little or unknown to 
them continues. This day in school 
did end up tragically, concentration 
in type being exceedingly hard work 
and a stack of week-end work being 
forced upon me by ill-meaning peda- 
gogues. I having attempted to make 
a date with the dentist was bluntly 
turned down. Hades hath no fury 
like a woman scorned. From the 
telephone to a colorful movie. The 
leading man did have nice teeth and 
shapely legs, and the leading lady 
was thrilling. Romance and beauti- 
ful scenes did cause me to sigh, and 
frown on the greasy haired, smirk- 
ing idiot-sheiks in front of me. The 
lady in the back seat did disgruntle 
me with her remark, “splendid,” 
when a comedian lost a very impor- 
tant garment. And so home, where 
I applied myself to telling modern 
stories. 





Helen J. Drury, editor of Hi-Ways, 
Burbank, California, had her name on- 
graved in the bronze journalism plaque 
of the school, for having the most lines 
published in the school or city paper for 
the first semester, 1929-30. Helen’s name 
is the second on the plaque because the 
award was initiated last year. 

In The Southerner, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, Donald Rivers conducts a column, 
“Orange-Black World Review,” which 
concerns “the discussion of problems and 
projects which are foremost in the world 
of high schools today.” 

Our Ally, Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
and The Bexley High Torch, Bexley, 
Ohio, are two new additions to the 
C. S. P. A. desk, while two papers in 
their first volumes, which have been re- 
ceived, are the Monticello Muse, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, and The Lincoln Log, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, 
the latter of which was 
promoted by the present 
12B class. 


In order to secure a 
foundation in journalism, 
Helena Southern, a junior 
in the Philadelphia 
(Penna.) High School for 
Girls, works every after- 
noon after school and Sat- 1 
urdays as an errand girl 
on the staff of The Phila- 
delphia Tribune. Occa- 
sionally she has opportun- 
ities to write stories. 


Two foreign language 
columns, “Salvete” and 
“Au Rendezvous des Fran- 
cais”, are featured in the 5 
Audubon Call, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The content of both 
of these is written in the 
respective Latin and 


French languages. ties. 


7. Under wise and sympathetic leadership, the school pub- 


For the purpose of sat- 
isfying the 


lication 
students’ de- 
mand for a printing club, 8 
Mr. Ralph P. Gallagher, 
printing instructor of the 
High School, 
New Jersey, 
has formed a_ printing 
club, which will be open 
only to printing students. 

“To gain admission, the 
candidate must pass an 
examination. Then, after 
passing the exam, he is ad- 
mitted providing his print 
ing experience warrants it. 


Jefferson 


Elizabeth, a whole. 


2 


cently 


of teaching journalism. 


Here and There 


To stimulate interest, Mr. Gallagher in- 
tends to have about four degrees of mem- 
bership, ranging from a Junior Crafts- 
man to higher positions.” 

Having a registration of twenty-five 
students, the advanced magazine writing 
class of Central High School, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, is now under way for the 
second This announcement 
came from Miss Abigail O’Leary, adviser 
of the Quest, recently. Miss O’Leary 
further stated that she was surprised to 
find that ten students were repeating the 
work the second half years. Whole- 
hearted interest surely accounted for 
their doing it. 


semester. 


That journalism is enthusiastically re- 
ceived at the South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, is evidenced by the 
large classes taking this subject. Be- 
cause of this, a different plan—the keep- 


P. S. P. A. Policies 


The Pennsylvania School Press Association from time to 


time releases for publication some of its policies. 


the President, Mr. 


Lambert 


requires no censorship, for censorship thus 
automatic through the staff’s feeling of pride and se!f-respect. 
. Students who do the highest type of work on the school 
publication deserve scholastic credit for that work. 

9. The school publication is not the ward of any single de- 
partment, but is an asset to all departments and the school as 


10. Wholesome rivalry between publications is desirable, but | 
excessive efforts to attain only temporary standards for contests the 
are mere pretense. 

11. Many errors in a school publication are more to be de- 
sired than a school publication written by the faculty. 

12. The school press is not an extra-curricular but an a’lied- 
curricular activity with both vocational and academic values. art 


Greenawalt, for- 
warded The Review editors the following twe!ve points, 
which the C. S. P. A. heartily endorses. 


ing of notebooks—has been adopted. 
These are filled with examples of news 
stories, features, and editorials, clipped 
from professional newspapers. 

As an advertising manager of the 
York (Penna.) High Weekly, Anna Et- 
telstein, a graduate of the January 1930 
class, had made such a good reputation 
that she secured a position in the adver- 
tising department of the York Dispatch, 
the professional daily of that city. 


For the present semester, the Press 
Club of the Red and White, Kittanning, 
Pennsylvania, plans to have its members 
write news stories which will be criticized 
in the meeting and then have the best 
printed in their newspaper. 

The Philadelphia Evening Ledger, 
through its Educational Department’s 
school page, publishes every day, except 
Saturday, a poem written 
by a high school pupil. The 
poem is accompanied with 
the author’s picture. The 
only restrictions are that 
the verse must not be of a 
religious nature and must 
not have been published 
anywhere else but in the 
columns of a school maga- 
zine or newspaper. 


Re- 


. Student publications are for, by and of the students. They 
have no place for commercialized material. 
2. Student publications aim to serve the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and aid in building up the honor and good 
name of the school. 
3. Student publications should sell to the general public the 
idea that the school is the hope of America and expects there- 
fore the active support of all citizens. 
4. A student publication written by the faculty is sailing 
under false colors. 
. School publications are not operated for the mere purpose 
The first purpose is to present the 
creative work of students in all branches of study, and to serve A 
as a medium of constructive and creative educational publicity. 
6. The school publication is a powerful ally to school authori- 


As an assignment, an 
English class of the Rob- 
inson (Illinois) High 
School, under the direction 
of Miss Cheek, wrote and 
prepared a newspaper for 
publication. This first edi- 
tion was named News ‘N’ 
Nonsense. 


definite class for 
training prospective jour- 
nalists for next year was 
again the begin- 
ning of the second semes- 
becomes ter by Mr. Norris F. 
Schneider, adviser of the 
Zanesvillian, Zanesville, 
Ohio. Forty-four juniors 
were selected by their 
teachers from the group 
who expressed their desire 
for journalism. Toward 
of this school 
year, a special issue will be 
published exclusively by 
the juniors in the class. 
Besides this class, both the 
and the advertising 
managers have junior un- 
derstudies at work. 


started 


close 


The School Press Revieu 












REENSBORO High _ School is 
proud of its youngest daughter, 
Homespun, her literary magazine, 

which is published five times a year. The 
staff chosen to work on this publication is 
proud of its connection with a magazine 
which so far has received most kind com- 
mendation from its critics. Naturally, 
therefore, when I received, not long ago, 
a letter from The School Press Review 
asking for an article on how the maga- 
zine is coordinated, I felt that a distinct 
honor had been accorded Homespun, and 
so it is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I am writing this article. 

In 1925 there was in the English de- 
partment of the Greensboro High School, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, Mr. W. R. 
Wunch (now head of Creative Arts, 
Asheville High School, Asheville, North 
Carolina.) Mr. Wunch at that time was 
conducting a more or less experimental 
class in Creative English and realized 
that there was a great deal of literary 


: 





Co-ordination of Literary Material and Editorial 
Planning, Under One Theme 


‘By Susan Gregory 


ability which apparently received little 
encouragement, certainly not in the form 
of publication. He, therefore, presented 
to the faculty and school board the 
matter of establishing a purely literary 
magazine, without any advertisements or 
other such marring features. Both 
these groups grew enthusiastic over the 
idea, and the school board not only 
heartily endorsed it, but added to the 
school budget an annual sum to insure 
the upkeep of the magazine, a thing, we 
believe, very unusual on the parts of 
school boards. So Greensboro High’s 
literary publication had its birth. 

Mr. Wunch not only instituted the plan 
of having a magazine, but it was largely 
his ingenuity and cleverness that orig- 
inated the name and general makeup of 
the magazine. The next year, however, 
Mr. Wunch left Greensboro, and the su- 
pervision of the magazine fell to Miss 
Laura Tillett, head of the English de- 
partment, who has ably managed it since 


sth ss. - Sits ale ciclo ccanein ied cee 


HOMESPUN STAFF 
First row (left to right) —Doiores Swaim, typing editor; Margaret Kernodle, Grace 
Hobbs, Susan Gregory, editor-in-chief; Ella Leens Latham. 
Middle row—Grace Curtis, associate editor; Edward Cone, Richard Frazier, art 
editor; Bernard Money, typing editor; James Strickland, assistant business manager; 


Kendall May. 
Back row—Clary Holt, Rigdon Dees. 


The second young lady, from the right, on the first row, is Miss Gregory, the 


March, 1930 


author of this article, which relates just how the Homespun is so originally created. 






then. Under Miss Tillett’s leadership a 
few changes have been made in the names 
of the various departments. 

Homespun now has eight departments, 
each of which bears a title and a purpose 
related in some way to the name and 
general plan of the magazine. These de- 
partments are: “The Weave,” “Colors in 
the Weave,” “Warp and Woof,” “Tangled 
Threads,” “Patterns,” “Ravelings,” “The 
Shuttle,” and “The Weavers’ Guild.” 

“The Weave” contains the best serious 
material pertaining to the general motif 
of the issue. We always try to have at 
least one good essay, a short story, or 
play, and several poems in this depart- 
ment. 

“Colors in the Weave” deals with the 
lighter side of the same material. Here 
we often group short articles under a 
general title suggestive of the theme of 
the issue. The editorial section is called 
“Warp and Woof.” The miscellaneous 
material, the material which has no re- 
lation to the theme of the issue, is placed 
in “Tangled Threads.” “Patterns,” as its 
name suggests, contains book reviews, 
which,. by the way, we try to keep up-to- 
date. All the humorous and very light 
articles go in “Ravelings.” The other 
two departments are “The Shuttle” and 
“The Weavers’ Guild.” The first of these 
contains comments on exchanges; the 
latter, the contributions from-our alumni. 
This last-named department we con- 
sider one of the most valuable, in that it 
enables us to keep in touch with our 
former contributors. 


Ar the beginning of the fall term a 


general plan for the five issues is worked 
out; some general motif for the year is 
chosen. For instance, our general theme 
for this year is “The Caravan Of Life;” 
in the past we have had such themes as 
“Romance,” “The Arts,” ete. For each 
of the five issues a specific motif which 
has to do with the year’s theme is se- 
lected. This year we are making a study 
of life under the captions of “At the 
Rising of the Sun,” “The Quest,” 
“Shadows on the Horizon,” “Old Age,” 
and “Sunset Trails.” 

Up until this year we have had a par- 
ticular person in charge of each depart- 
ment, such as a short-story editor, a 
poetry editor, a book review editor, etc., 
but now no person on the staff, with the 
exception of the editors and business 
manager, has a definite duty. The staff 
members rotate from one department to 
(Please turn to Page 11) 
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Editorials - That Reveal the Truth of a Situation 
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“Wajagonado”? 
“Wajagonado?” 

Can you decipher the cryptic exclama- 
tion above? Is this mysterious word of 
Indian, Mohammedan or of classical 
derivation? Delve into your etymology— 
perhaps it will cast light upon the riddle. 
Your Latin?—your French?—~your Ger- 
man, perhaps will help? “No, no!” we 
cry, “Good old English will come to our 
rescue!” And, after microscopic inspec- 
tion, we present this final result: 

“What are you going to do?” 

The moral of this discourse, dear read- 
ers, is that we take our English courses 
in order to learn that “Wajagonado” is 
poorly articulated. Does your friend 
make this error—or, do you? The ability 
to speak a foreign language is a sign of 
culture, but the mistake of speaking your 
own tongue like a foreigner is in no sense 
praiseworthy. 

Another deplorable mistake is that of 
saying “would-of” or “should-of.” —In- 
correct speech leads towards incorrect 
writing, for recently a senior’s composi- 
tion contained a “would-of.” 

Strangely enough, these errors are not 
so frequent in the English class. Under 
the direction of our instructors most of 
us conform closely to the rules of good 
English. It is on the outside that much 
of this carelessness is to be found. The 
danger lies in that incorrect speech is 
bound to become habitual with the person 
who can speak correctly, only when be- 
ing watched. He later finds it a grave ob- 
stacle to overcome. 

Correct speech, then, is a subject to 
be pursued with true diligence in the 
classroom. Correct speech is a habit to 
be acquired only by constant usage. 

Glenville Torch, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A Junior High Pupil Protests 
For years it has been the custom of the 
juniors and seniors at Lincoln to lord it 


At first 
this lordliness was just a bit of innocent 
horseplay, but as the years rolled on the 
friendly spirit wore off and innocent fun 
turned into distasteful rudeness. 
Gradually, the junior highs realized what 
a great wrong was being done them and 
began to protest. Frank Golon, 7B of 


room 22, expresses his opinion as follows: 


over the junior high students. 


was 


“The seniors think they own the 
school. They call the junior highs 
flats and they call themselves sharps 
because they are in a higher grade. 
The sharps try to sell the flats ele- 
vator tickets that are worthless. 
They try to be the first ones in the 


lunch line, and that is not fair to the 
younger pupils. The don’t 
obey the junior high monitors.’ 
Think it over, senior highs. Doesn’t 
Frank speak the truth? We think so. 
Lincoln Log, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


seniors 


’ 


Why Not Have Flowers? 
Flowers have a 
everyone. 


peculiar appeal for 
Some might say that flowers 
have not an important part in the scheme 
of things because they are not one of the 
necessities of life. However, Emerson 
answered this aptly when he said of the 
Rhodora, 
“Tell them dear, if eyes are made for 
seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for 
being.” 

Summer is undoubtedly the most beau- 
tiful and best beloved of all the seasons 
because of its profusion of flowers. They 
are always welcome but especially are 
they appreciated when the snow has cov- 
ered the ground for many weeks. 

With a little time and care the beauty 
of growing plants could easily be brought 
to nearly every class room in the bui!d 
ing. Now there are only two or three 
rooms that have plants. Some of these 
are pretty straggly looking and plainly 
show the lack of care. 

So far it is the teachers who have 
shown the only interest in beautifying 
the rooms with flowers but many of the 
students have enjoyed them to a great 
extent. 

In order to really do anything to make 
all rooms more pleasant there will have 
to be some sort of co-operation among the 
students. It would be a good feature for 
the different home rooms to take up. If 
each one of these groups would try to 
furnish plants for its particular room, 
the appearance of the entire building 
would be greatly improved with not too 
much trouble for any individual. 
Wah-Sha-She, 
Pawhuska, Ok’a. 


“What’s the Matter”? 

What’s wrong with the Proctor Sys- 
tem? That is the question that has 
arisen in the minds of many people since 
this system has been put to practice. The 
answer is the lack of school spirit. Where 
is the thing called school spirit, anyway? 
The solving and correction of the prob- 
When 
you signed the written pledge, made by 
the Student Council, you put upon your- 
self the burden of 
bility. 


lem depends entirely upon you. 


personal responsi- 


The Proctor System was organized for 
the purpose of relieving the teachers from 
study hall duty and to develop a school 
character. Now this is your opportunity 
to bring out the fine traits of a character, 
honor and self control; correct behavior 
during study periods. 

The Proctors, who were elected by the 
Student Council, have no easy job of po- 
licing the study hall. They have to give 
up their time for you! What do you do 
to help them? 

Personally, I think this system might 
be a success if each one of you help to 
make it so, by real co-operation. Am I 
right? 

Te-Hi News, 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


This Basketball—Another 
Viewpoint 

Have you noticed the rising and drop 
ping of the emotions during the pas? five 
months? 

We could not help seeing as well as 
feeling the great excitement and the loy- 
alty inspired by football this past fall. 
Why was it? Because the team 
sented Abington High School and the 
members kept striving to live up to the 
high ideals of what the name Abington 
implies. 

But just so, too, does the basketball 
team represent A. H. S. and these boys 
are also striving to uphold these same 
ideals. 

Sportsmanship, we know, means play- 
ing the game, and so naturally these two 
always go hand in hand. How many are 
now playing the game? 

The football boys needed and appre- 
ciated the support given them, but the 
basketball players need it more. Why 
haven’t they received it? Maybe because 
they haven’t won all their games, but can 
this be the attitude of the students of 
A. 2. Gt 

“Once a supporter always a supporter” 
should be out motto instead of 
“Fair weather friends.” 

The Abingtonian, 
Abingtonian, Penna. 


Why Should He? 

“Why should I buy a Cannon?” asked 
the freshie when questioned by an ener- 
getic Cannon salesman. 

“Why should you buy one!” exclaimed 
the salesman disgustedly. “Why, you’re 
the very person that needs it the most. 
You’re new to the school and don’t know 
much about it. Get in with the spirit of 
the school and be a part of it! Know 

(Please turn to Page 14) 
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being 
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“Resuscitating The High School Magazine” 


RINGING to life from apparent 
death is only another way of say- 
ing resuscitating, and as journal- 

istic English is supposed to be such that 
everyone who reads may clearly under- 
stand, I will use the bringing to life 
style of word rather than the resuscita- 
ting. Apparent death is, of course, un- 
derstood for were complete death ap- 
parent, bringing to life could not be 
humanly possible. 

I might begin by using a streamer an- 
nouncement “Samuel Pepys’ Brought 
Back to Life,” and a_ sub-streamer, 
“Diary Discloses Fact That Writer Still 
Breathes.” 

If one is not acquainted with Samuel 
Pepys and his famous diary, he will 
probably, in his imagination, if he has 
one, without reading any further, see a 
person or persons rushing about either 
scientifically or unscientifically, some 
with fans, some with fly swatters, some 
with newspapers, some with magazines, 
some with smelling salts, some with 
glasses of water, and others with oxygen 
apparati or apparatuses. 

The place of action may be near a body 
of water ranging all the way from an old 
oaken bucket full of cistern water to the 
shores of an ocean where in each case of 
aquatic display someone has been nearly 
drowned either voluntarily or involun- 
tarily. The place of action may be on 
the street where automobiles have been 
rushing madly along; it may be in a fire 
infested district where smoke predom- 
inates; it may be in hundreds of other 
places, but in every place it is Samuel 
Pepys who is brought back to life, and it 
is his Diary that has been the cause of 
his resuscitation. That much we know 
because the headlines, true to form, have 
told us that story. 


Then we read on a little further and 
we discover who Samuel Pepys was and 
what his Diary is and we cease to think 
of the fans, the fly swatters, and the 
oxygen, and turn our attention to the 
Diary and a discussion with ourselves as 
to whether it would have been better to 
let Samuel Pepys die. 

We may now, if we wish to do so, 
change the headline streamer to “High 
School Magazines Are Dying” and a sub- 
Streamer “Rescuing Forces Are at 
Work.” 


Ir we care very much for high school 
magazines, we will become thoroughly 
aroused and attentive. We will engage 
our activitiess to the utmost to save the 
magazines from apparent death. We 
will not use fly swatters or hammers in 
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The article was the subject of an ad- 
dress delivered by Miss Elliott at ihe 
ninth annual convention of the Minnesota 
High School Press Association, held at 
Saint Cloud on November 15 and 16. 
The author has had a wide experience ‘n 
the publication field. At present she is 
adviser of “The World” (magazine) and 
“The Central High Times” (newspaper), 
publications of the Central High School, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


our excitement to restore life, but we will 
get the best equipment we can to instill 
the oxygen necessary; we will solicit 
scientific aid from every source, and keep 
with us that which was once the life of 
the high school. 

It may require courage, and it may re- 
quire patience, but one thing is certain 
it will require cheerfulness, and a sense 
of humor. Humor in_ resuscitating? 
How so? Because there will be, stand- 
ing idly around, so many depressed, 
melancholy looking persons who are abso- 
lutely certain that the magazine is going 
to die that you, confident that it will not, 
are not quite sure, when you discuss the 
matter with yourself, whether it would 
not be a boon to humanity to apply either 
a swatter or a hammer to those who 
would dispense gloom. 

Perhaps before we “lineup,” as they 
say, our own qualifications as resusci- 
tating physicians, we had better regard 
the critical condition of the high school 
magazine and the causes for that con- 
dition. 


Fifteen years ago, or even ten years 
ago, high school magazines were much 
more numerous than they are today and 
very much better. Why so? Because 
the high school newspaper had not be- 
come the established necessity that it is 
today. Very few high schools even 
thought of a newspaper, and if they did, 
it was with a feeling of scorn and a sniff 
of pity. Perhaps the sniff was justified; 
the early attempts at school newspapers 
were rather pitiful, but they were brave 
and today many of the poor, scorned 
little journals of the past are snapping 
their headlines in an honest endeavor to 
restore to life the majestic magazines 
that once eclipsed them. 

We believe that it is safe to say that 
no matter how popular it may become, 
and we hope it may become very popular, 
the high school magazine will never 
again eclipse the high school newspaper 
nor will the newspaper eclipse the maga- 
zine. They will be good “pals,” Emer- 
sonian friends, if you will, never over- 
stepping the rights of the other but each 
enjoying its own peculiarly exalted place 
and helping the other to maintain the 
same high position. 


W uy have newspapers succeeded and 


Why could not 
both carry on successfully? 


many magazines failed? 


The answer to this depends very 
largely upon school conditions. A few 
schools have been able to maintain both 
periodicals besides the senior year book. 
Some have been obliged to abandon the 
magazine altogether and to publish only 
the newspaper preferring the latter be- 
cause of its school service and unification 
value. It was a choice between the life 
of the two. If one must die, which 
should be selected? In most cases it was 
the magazine, and as there was no oxygen 
equipment at hand, life went and the 
magazine was no more. 

The pre-newspaper magazine was 
usually a_ periodical published every 
month. It ranged from twenty pages to 
sixty or more with eighty or ninety page 
editions at Christmas time. It con- 
tained a literary section of stories, 
essays, and poems, and a news section, 
a summary of the month’s activities of 
school organizations, athletics, exchanges, 
alumni, personals, humor, and other 
articles, and if the school had an ef- 
ficient art department, excellent cover 
designs and illustrations. 

We are now coming to a specific ex- 
ample of a publication which for forty- 
four years was published as a monthly 
periodical containing both a literary and 
a news section, and for the past two years 





has been published as a _ semi-annual 
literary magazine of eighty page editions 
in December and May. We refer to The 
World of Central High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, high school magazines in the 


country. 


W uy did it change the style and 
period of publication? Was it necessary? 

To the latter question we answer, yes, 
and no. In 1921 a four-page, seven- 
column weekly newspaper, The Central 
High Times, was introduced into Central 
High School. For two years The World 
flourished as before with all the depart- 
ments. Then the students began to com- 
plain about the school news section. They 
said that they wanted more stories; that 
the school news was merely a summary 
of the news in The Times. To meet this 
dissatisfaction all school news was 
eliminated, except the personals and ath- 
letics, and the literary section increased. 
The editorial section with its traditional 
masthead was retained because of loyalty 
to the past. 

For five years more the magazine trav- 
eled on in the same style always winning 
the highest honor rating in magazine 
contests. but becoming somewhat 
popular among the students because of 
the increasing supremacy of The Times, 
and the fact that the year book contained 
a summary of the year’s activities in all 
lines. 

The students wanted more stories in 
The .World; they wanted a_ larger 
monthly publication than forty pages, 
and they wanted a great many more 
things than it was possible to give them 
with two other large publications in the 
school to support. 

It was decided, therefore, in June, 
1928, that The World should be published 
only twice a year, in December and May, 
that it should be a literary and art maga- 
zine only, a medium for the creative art 
and literary work of the students, and 
that it should contain at least eighty 
pages. 

Besides giving everyone a_ longer 
period of time to assemble the art and 
literary work, and the necessary adver- 
tising, it reduced the expenditure of the 
student for that periodical from eighty 
thirty-five cents, 
quite an item when there were two other 
publications for him to support. 

In this way the magazine was never 
permitted to reach a dying stage; it was 
rescued before it needed resuscitation. 
There was never going to be a choice be- 
tween The Times and The World. The 
Times would stay and we, of the alumni, 


less 


cents a semester to 


loyal to its memories, were not going to 
let Central’s beloved Wor’d perish from 
the earth nor take a second place. 


In fact the little magazine had no in- 


tention of perishing or leaving the spot- 


light. Last September when the old 
Central High School building, abandoned 
as a high school in 1912, was razed to 
make room for a block, the 
cornerstone was brought to what was a 
new Central in 1912 by the Alumni Ath- 
letic “C” Club and was placed as a base 
for the flag pole in front of the building. 
When _ the removed, 
there was found in it a sealed tin box 
placed there by the class of 1888, which 
numbered sixty-nine members. The box 
was given to the commissioner of educa- 
tion in St. Paul, L. R. S. Ferguson, and 
later at a dinner attended by sixteen 
members of the class of 1888, the box 
was opened. One of the first treasures 
to be seized by eager hands was The 
World of May, 1888, placed there more 
than forty-one years ago. 


business 


cornerstone was 


Small wonder that the Alumni love it. 
When one looks over the long list of staff 
members of the past and finds among 
them the names of Marion Craig Went- 
worth, author of “War Brides,” that well! 
known drama of the World War; Charles 
Flaundrau, author of the authoritative 
“Viva Mexico;” Cornelia James, author 
of “Red Rust,” a recent publication; sev- 
eral Rhodes scholars and others nation- 
ally and internationally known in pro- 
fessional and diplomatic circles, the little 
magazine, The World, has a right to live 
and be honored. 

We have mentioned The World as an 
example because we believe that there 
are many high schools which have pro- 
blems to solve in regard to the number of 
publications they can afford and the 
frequency of those publications, and be- 
cause many of the high school magazines 
would be much better if they were pub- 
lished less frequently and the students as 
a whole, would be much better satisfied 
with the results. 


Ir a school can afford only one publica- 
tion, we would advise that it be a news- 
paper by all means because of the school 
service, but if it is possible to have more 
than one periodical, that one of them be 
entirely a literary magazine in order that 
the students may have a chance to pub- 
lish their fiction writing, 
poetry, essays, editorials, book 
and humor. 


best work in 


reviews, 


The literary magazine may be only an 
annual production but whatever the fre- 
quency of the periodical, we believe that 
high school which can support 
more than one or two publications, should 
have a literary magazine devoted only to 
fiction writing, essays, poetry, book re- 
views, and humor. If art work is not 
available or the school cannot afford it, 
then the magazine can be published with- 
out the art work. The literary features, 
if they are worthwhile, will not suffer. 


every 


I have been frequently asked about the 
organization of The Worid staff and the 


source of 
magazine. 


literary contributions to the 


Since the establishing of journalism as 
a curricular study, The World, like The 
Times, has been a project of the jour- 
nalism classes. The editor and his staff 
of assistants, including the business de- 
partment, appointed by the jour- 
nalism teacher, and the members of each 
staff do work on both publications, ac- 
quiring in that practice in both 
newswriting and magazine writing. The 
editor of The Times is the only exception. 
He has usually had experience on The 
World staff before appointment to the 
newspaper editorship. The newly ap- 
pointed editor of The Times was editor 
of The World last semester, and asso- 
ciate editor of The Times, and the editor 
of The Times has moved on to the editor- 
ship of the senior year book which is not 
under the direct supervision of the 
journalism department. 


are 


way 


S rorigs, poems, essays, editorials 
book reviews, and humor are all assigned 
to journalism students. The school at 
large is asked to contribute stories and 
poems and those which are acceptable 
are published. The reason that we do 
not ask for general school contributions 
of other forms of writing besides stories 
and poems is because we try to have a 
definite policy in regard to the material 
significant of the magazine’s title, Th 
World, and we have found general con- 
tributions unsatisfactory. 

Securing subscriptions and advertise- 
ments for the. magazine is a'so a class 
project, the practice in 
nalism. The students receive instruc- 
tion in both and then put that instruc- 
tion into practice. They get a mark for 
soliciting advertisements and a ten per 
cent commission for collecting. In this 
way systematic and sufficient advertising 
is assured. 

We try to surround the students with 
the atmosphere of a_ publishing house 
and to make them feel that they are, as 
they really are, even though amateurs, 
editors, business managers, advertising 
managers, poets and authors. The artists 
are members of the art department pub 
lication classes, and also the journalism 
classes although they are not required to 
take up the latter study in order to have 
a position on the staff. 

The printing is done by commercial 
printers as the school has no printing 
own. This, of course 
makes possible a finer type of printing 
and engraving than that which is done 
by students on their own presses but it 
does not make the literary 


business jour- 


presses of its 


any better 
work. 

As an auxiliary to The Word there is 
a Scribblers’ Club, an honor society for 
junior and English 
limited to twenty-five members. 


students, 


To be- 


senior 
(Please turn to Page 15) 
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Editorial Page Make Up 


By Myra McCoy 


VEN the casual observer who 
Bk picks up a high school news- 

paper today is immediately 
impressed by the diversity of news 
which it prints and the attractive 
appearance which it _ presents. 
The front page of a school publi- 
cation almost invariably attracts 
the eye and its variety of con- 
tent holds the attention. 

But for some reason the edi- 

torial page is frequently neglected. 
Not only is it gray and uninter- 
esting typographically but its sub- 
ject matter is dull, abstract, and 
lacking in variety. 

In contrast to school publica- 
tions, the editorial page of the 
metropolitan daily today is offer- 
ing an enlarged service that 
makes it one of the most read- 
able and significant pages of the 
paper. This is because it strikes A 
the personal note. Its columns 
cartoons, paragraphs, essays, let- 
ters, reviews, and editorials bring 
a great diversity of personal mes- 
sages to its readers and their 
treatment in type reflects this 
variety of interest. 

Thus one concludes that before 
it is possible to achieve an inter- 
esting editorial page makeup, it 
is necessary that the editors ar- 
range a diversified editorial menu, 
for the nature of the columns, 
essays, editorials, and reviews 
usually dictates their typographical 
treatment. If the content is diversified, 
one may expect to find this variety re- 
flected in the makeup. 

Hence the first problem that confronts 
the editor who wishes to achieve a dis- 
tinctive editorial page make up, is how 
to secure diversified, interesting material. 
Since the underlying purpose of the edi- 
torial page is essentially serious, let the 
editor first formulate his policies. These 
will be dictated in part by the needs of 
the school and the character of his 
readers. If he so desires, he may pub 
lish under the masthead these policies, 
but his main purpose in determining 
them in that they may serve as a guide 
in choosing material for his page. 


E DITORIALS, the result of the editor’s 
observation and reflection, naturally are 
the backbone of the page. No dry ab- 
stractions, dull preachments, or platitu- 
dious dissertations should be printed in 
any publication. In addition to 
the city and national editorial themes 
which present themselves to wide-awake 
young citizens-in-the-making, there is a 


school 
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The editorial page of “The Log”, Cleveland, Ohio, is a 
good example of diversified subject matter which lends , 
itself to good typographical treatment. 


the sponsor, speaks from her experience. 


wealth of subject matter in the school 
itself. The news events on the front 
page many times require editorials to 
point out their cause or significance. No 
need of stereotyped editorials on school 
spirit or sermons on general conduct in 
school when a_ wide-awake editor is 
watching the march of events, searching 
for their underlying causes, and en- 
deavoring to discover their significance. 

When editorials have pith and vitality, 
they suggest heads that have a punch, 
heads that intrigue the reads into giving 
careful consideration to the material that 
is printed beneath them. Editorial para- 
graphs which contain an unexpected 
comment at the end, a surprise or humor- 
ous twist, contribute spice and sparkle to 
the column. Furthermore they help the 
editor achieve his purpose: namely to 
make his readers think. 

The editor who has a real message for 
his public never places it in a _ typo- 
graphical form which will make the con- 
tent difficult for people to read, for his 
first object is to force his readers to 
think. Therefore his editorial column is 
of a width that the eyes can travel easily. 


Caer Finan 
Lene Prestige 


In New Garne 


So, Miss McCoy, 


One column is too narrow to at- 
tract attention and two is usually 
too wide to read easily, so most 
editors plan a column 19 ems 
broad. The editor then chooses a 
copy type which is easy to read, 
usually 10 point. 


T ue heads, which herald the 
contents of the column, are set in 
a type size that will be significant 
in the wider column. Too many 
editors choose a type which is in- 
significant, small, one which adds 
nothing to the page. 

An editorial page should reflect 
not only the full variety of the 
staff’s talents but it should offer 
an opportunity for the display of 
the creative literary talents of the 
school in general. A_ student’s 
forum, too, should have a place on 
every high school editorial page, 
for when readers feel that any- 
thing of worth which they write 
has a chance of publication, they 
have a personal interest in the 
newspaper, the sort of interest 
which every editor endeavors to 
arouse. 

Frequently the outstanding 
high school editorial pages of the 
country have attained distinction 
mainly because of a group of two 
or three unique columns, the work 
of a few gifted students. Several 
years ago The South High Beacon 
of Cleveland discovered that one boy in 
the school, an ardent natural history 
student, had kept a notebook of his obser- 
vations during several years spent on a 
farm. Asa consequence of the discovery, 
The Beacon secured a truly distinctive, 
delightful readable column of nature 
studies. 

One of the most admired features of 
The Lincoln Log’s editorial page is its 
cartoon, the Delightful Devil, whose 
antics and comments subjects of 
timely interest delight its readers. The 
syndicated feature, “Cheerful Cherub,” 
was its inspiration. A former Log staff 
member took the devil to Colorado 
Springs High School, when he trans- 
ferred there, and for several years the 
Devil disported himself on the editorial 
pages of both The Log and the Colorado 
Springs publication. 


on 


This year The Log boasts two editorial 
page innovations, “Over the Footlights,” 
which is a column of dramatic criticism, 
and “Melody Lane,” one devoted to a dis- 
cussion of music. Both are the work of 
Allen Bussman, a sixteen-year-old vio- 

(Please turn to Page 10) 





Heirloom Stories 


TTT 


The following is a collection of stories written by a class in Evander Childs High School of 


stories told to the pupils by their parents. 


others are just accounts of people in the family. Therefore 


An Old Superstition of Norway 


(First Heirloom Story) 


W HEN I was small my mother used to tell me stories of 
Norway. 
and did not believe in the saying, “Seeing is believing. 

One of the tales my mother told me is about the belief in 
underground people. These folk who lived under the earth 
were short of stature, and somewhat like dwarfs. Very little 
was known about them, but whatever was not clear was sup- 
plied from the wonderful imaginations of the Norwegian 
people. 


The people of that country were very superstitious 


” 


When my great grandmother was a little girl playing with 
other children, little strangers, presumably from the land 
below, would join them at their games. At evening the 
strangers ran toward the sheltering woods and disappeared. 
If any child watched the little dwarfs as they disappeared, he 
became blind. 

There was a fireplace in the living room of my great- 
grandmother’s home where the peasants cooked, and dried their 
clothes. This fireplace was cleaned every night, yet in the 
morning there were always fresh ashes scattered about and 
many evidences pointing to the fact that food had been cooked 
there during the night by strangers. My great-grandmother 
firmly believed that the strangers were the underground elves. 

One night my great-grandmother was awakened by a noise 
in the living room. She went to investigate the cause of the 
disturbance. Around the fire, she found clothes of a diminu- 
tive size laid to dry. Since there was no one in sight, she went 
back to bed. In the morning, the clothes were not to be found: 
Everyone concluded that the imps did their work during the 
night while the peasants slept. 

On another occasion my relation placed a cow in a different 
spot than usual. The cow acted very strange. It licked and 
stamped all day long. Finally some neighbors suggested that 
the cow’s new stall was directly over the home of the dwarfs. 
My grandmother changed the cow’s stall again and the cow 
was quiet. 

What wonderful imaginations these people had! 

—Emma Theise. 


How the Polish Were Saved 


(Second Heirloom Story) 


Tuis story occurred in Russia when my mother was only nine 
years old. 
best I can. 

In a little town in Russia where many Polish people and 
Jewish people lived, this incident took place. One day the 
Cossacks put a Russian Eagle on top of a pole. The Poles did 
not like this and after the Cossacks had left the town, they 
took down the Russian Eagle and put up the Polish Eagle. 
When the Russians who lived in the town (but in very small 
numbers) saw this they sent a messenger to tell the Cossacks. 
When the Poles found this out they immediately sent out scouts 
to warn them when the Cossacks would come. After a few 
hours of tense waiting the scouts came back with the warning. 


She told it to me and I will try to tell it to you as 


8 


New York City. They are 


Some of these are traditions handed down from generation to generation, while 


they have been given the name of “Heirloom Stories.” 


But in these few hours of waiting the Poles had mapped out a 
plan to be put into effect when the warning should have been 
brought. 

When the Cossacks came thundering into the town looking 
for the Poles, they found the Poles’ houses empty and only 
Jewish people there. When they asked a Jew where the Poles 
were, the Jew told them that they had run away. The Cossacks 
were very disappointed but they could not help it and turned 
back. As soon as they were out of sight many people started 
to take off their Jewish robes. Where but a few minutes ago 
there hadn’t even been one Pole, now there were hundreds. 

—Bernard Wishner. 


The Banshee 


(Third Heirloom Story) 


Tuts story goes as far back as the family on my mother’s 


side can remember. People in Ireland are very superstitious 
and this may account for my story. 

The “Banshee” is the name of a fairy or ghost that comes 
near my mother’s house in Ireland. Whenever anyone dies in 
the family, it lets out terrifying screams. My mother saw it 
once, at least she thought she did, and she described it as a 
white mist with a black substance in the center in the form of 
a ball. 
this ball. 

About fifteen years ago my uncle died. 
this country at the time. A little while after his death, my 
mother leceived a letter from her sister saying that the 
“Banshee” was heard the night he died. This was not sur 
prising to my mother who has heard the fearful cries of the 
“Banshee.” 


It is believed that the screams and cries come from 


He was living in 


—William McCarthy. 


A Whale of a Loss 


(Fourth Heirloom Story) 


One day in May, 1890, a large sulphur-bottom whale was 
found floating, dead in the great South Bay. 

My grandfather, a most enterprising gentleman, chartered 
u tug and had the whale towed up the Harlem river to about 
opposite 110th street. When it arrived, he hired several men 
to inject preservative solutions of lime into the body with the 
intention of using it as an exhibition. After these prepara- 
tions, he employed more men to row people out at a cost of 
fifty cents per person to view the sight. 

The first day passed with a fair sum being collected and 
the second day promised even more sight-seeing. 

But the first person to apply the next day was a Health 
Department Inspector who informed my grandfather that the 
whale must be destroyed because it was a public nuisance. My 
grandfather complied and had the whale towed out to sea and 
dynamited. 

Altogether the money he collected was but a fractional part 
of the money expended in towing, buying preserving and lastly 
employing men to blow up the whale. 

-Francis McCoy, 
The Bridge. 
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The Journalism Class, a Laboratory 


ception of the term, cannot be 

taught in a one-year course in high 
school! Although I can already hear the 
murmurs of protest which will arise from 
my declaration, I still hold to this belief. 
Journalism, to be learned, must be lived. 
One must live twenty-four hours a day, 
three hundred sixty-five days in a year, 
and for several or more years in that 
rarified atmosphere which fills a news- 
paper office, before he begins to get a 
real inkling of the meaning the word 
really contains in its true connotation. 

He must pass through those vague 
days as a cub, than whom there is no one 
more secure in his knowledge; make the 
most of his opportunity to read life as he 
sees in its daily march across the pages 
of the sheet which, if it isn’t his god, 
must at least be his ten commandments; 
cover an unending succession of assign- 
ments, from the drab routine of Chamber 
of Commerce election, up through scale 
to some world-important event; fight for 
the honor of his profession against the 
myriad of enemies who would tear it 
down; suffer under tyrants who inhabit 
city desks; and perhaps attain to a desk 
himself; only to discover that his feeble 
knowledge leaves him in terror of the 
task which lies ahead. What, I say, can 
a year’s course in journalism in high 
school teach of this? 

Because of my belief that the answer 
to the question just propounded is— 
Nothing! and because the forward-look- 
ing principal of our high school, O. W. 
Patterson, after studying the situation, 
was of the opinion that a 
high school course’ in 
journalism (for lack of a 
better name) should teach 
the ideals of the journal- 
istic profession and reveal 
to its students some of the 
problems which the pres- 
ent-day editor must face, 
it was necessary to dis- 
cover a means or a method 
by which this could best be 
done. The ordinary text- 
course proved in- 
adequate for the reason 
that no textbook could 
be found which fully 
answered our needs as we 
saw them. Textbook as- 
signments lacked life; 
there in them was none of 
that creative motivation 
which stimulates interest 
and for the 
work. There was nothing 
about such a course to dis- 


J cxston or in the ordinary con- 


book 


makes best 
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‘By George A. Stracke 


Being a weekly columnist of The 
Arizona Daily Star, editor of a monthly 
bulletin and having been a feature writer 
on The Flint (Mich.) Daily Journal and 
advertising manager of a large depart- 
ment store in Flint, Mr. Stracke is ably 
qualified to write this article. His jour- 
nalism class certainly should know some- 
thing about writing and editing after 
their class experience and the writing of 
the weekly page in The Tucson Citizen. 
Because of his work, Mr. Stracke has 
been made an honorary member of 
“Thirty,” The University of Arizona 
Journalism Society. 


tinguish it from just another course in 
journalism. 


Tue plan which finally suggested it- 


self after the matter had been discussed 
with several teachers of journalism, and 
as a result of experiences as director of 
student publications at Flint (Mich.) 
High School, was the publication of a 
class newspaper. This, of a necessity, 
had to be a hand-written and hand-as- 
sembled newspaper, there being no print- 
shop in the school, and it not being ad- 
visable to let a totally inexperienced 
group use the school newspaper as a lab- 
oratory. 

Publication—if it may be so called— 
of the first issue was planned for the 
eighth week of the semester. During the 
preliminary period, the time of the class 


JOURNALISM CLASS OF TUCSON (ARIz.) HIGH SCHOOL 


From left to right—Lee Hargus, George A. Stracke, instructor; 
Louise Robertson, Frances Tully, Christine Byrn, Lyle Heit, Marjorie 
Moore, Bernice Morgan, Wanda Kendrick, John McWilliams, Dorothy 
DeGarmon, Douglas Smith. 


was spent on learning as far as possible 
the technique of journalistic writing, the 
duties of the various editors, and the dif- 
ficulties and limitations of head-line writ- 
ing. Judgement of news value was left 
to be learned from the making up of the 
paper. 

The first issue provided a series of the 
most interesting sessions it has been my 
pleasure to conduct during my teaching 
eareer. It took three days to get that 
sheet together. No editor ever worked 
harder to make his first page perfec: 
than did the young lady who occupied the 
position of managing editor that week. 
Questions! Naive and intelligent, they 
came in a turbulent stream. My job was 
to answer them or to point out the way 
to the answer, which I will be doing for 
the rest of the year. 

Headlines were hand-written, it being 
the intention, should the plan prove a 
success, to purchase a rubber stamp al- 
phabet (that should bring a smile to any 
copy-reader to whom the composing 
room has presented a set of rubber type) 
for this work. All copy was required to 
be on theme paper, that it might fit the 
column standard and give a uniform ap- 
pearance. Under the managing editor, 
are the news, society, and sports editors: 
an editorial writer, two copy-readers; a 
sports assistant, and three reporters. In 
addition to “desk” duties every member 
of the upper staff has at least one as- 
signment. 


A four-column paper was chosen as it 
was the largest that could be conveniently 
handled on a table, and also because it 

did not present too com- 
plicated problems in make- 


up. A class of ten mem- 
bers can gather enough 
material to more than fill 
four pages, which gives 
the editor an opportunity 
to exercise discrimination 
in the selection of what he 
will use. 


In general the duties cf 
staff are those which are 
common to their positions. 
Further than this, the 
managing editor is 
charged with making up 
the paper; the news editor 
is a combined news and 
telegraph editor, the tele- 
graph in this case being 
rewrites from the clipping 
file of which more will be 
said later. The news edi- 


tor makes all assignments, 
designates the size of the 
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head-lines, of which he makes a list to 
assist the m. e. in making up. The copy- 
readers read and correct all copy, and 
write all heads. Each member of the 
class has a news beat. All having been 
equally inexperienced, the first staff was 
chosen by lot. On succeeding weeks, each 
person ascended one step in the ladder, 
the topmost taking his position again at 
the bottom after his paper was out. This 
rotation of duties acquaints each member 
with the duties of each position. 
Original plans called for a paper a 
week published as described by the class 
as a whole for the first semester, and a 
division of the class into two staffs, each 
to publish a paper on alternate weeks 
during the second semester. Two weeks 
should insure a more thorough prepara- 
tion and a greater variety of material. 
With two staffs competing there is, of 
course, a greater urge toward excellence. 


Goop fortune intervened and the class 


did not publish more than two hand-as 
sembled editions. The project attracted 
considerable unlooked-for attention from 
the local press and a weekly page in The 
Tucson Citizen for which the class has 
complete responsibility is the result. 
While nothing as ambitious as this was 
contemplated, and we entered upon this 
new project with some misgivings, the 
two pages which have been published 
have received much favorable comment. 

This development has chanzed the 
original plan only to the extent that their 
duties apply to the page in Friday’s edi- 
tion of The Citizen and that the class as 
a whole will have charge of the page each 
week of the first semester of the school 
year, and two staffs will each have charge 
of a page on alternate weeks during the 
second semester. 

The weekly page is not the only project 
of the group. Daily editions of six of the 
leading newspapers of the country are re- 
ceived. These are clipped and the clip- 
pings filed in a number of subdivisions 
under the following general headings: 
International Affairs, (treaties, visits, 
conferences, etc.), National Politics (all 
nations), National Government, State 
and Local Government, Scientific De- 
velopments, Aviation, Sports, Industries, 
Courts, Education, Miscellaneous 
National Government, for ex- 
ample, are to be found envelopes for 
President Hoover, tariff, congress, cab- 
inet, army and navy, and several others. 
Scientific Developments are subdivided 
into chemistry, physics, biology and allied 
sciences, and mechanics. In addition, 
rotogravure and magazine sections are 
clipped for pictures and literary material. 

The pictures are delivered direct to the 
teachers who may be interested, to be re- 
tained or destroyed by them as they see 
fit. The articles on literature and of lit- 
erary merit are supplied to the various 
English teachers for bulletin board ma- 


and 
Under 
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terial. All other clippings are filed as 
outlined in a large steel file, from which 
they may be drawn by any teacher or 
member of the student body. These are 
made use of extensively by debating 
groups, public speaking classes, science 
students preparing papers, civics and his- 
tory classes, in fact by almost every de- 
partment of the school. Files are loaned 
with the understanding that they are to 
be returned as soon as possible. 

This file provides the telegraph news 
for the weekly page. The news editor 
usually assigns several stories, the sub- 
jects being left to the discretion of the 
reporter, who may rewrite a single story 
or write a digest of a number of articles 
on the same subject. 


More important than the furnishing 
of material to other classes is that the 
operation of this clipping service keeps 
the members of the class informed to the 
minute on a wide range of subjects, and 
it teaches them that the greatest func- 
tion of a newspaper staff is to dissemi- 
nate information. 

Of textbooks little direct use is made. 
Practical Exercises in News Writing and 
Editing by Prof. Douglas W. Miller, is 
used to some extent for practice in news 
writing and for head-line writing. The 
Detroit News Style Book has the best 
treatise on heads that I have ever read, 
and all of the instruction on this phase 
is made from it. It is on the desk all of 
the time and the editors have made good 
use of it. As suppiementary texts I have 
made available all of the various texts 
sent to me for examination when I was 
casting about for a text. 





The class meets five days a week for 
one hour. The weekly schedule is usual- 
ly as follows: Monday, criticism of the 
weekly page which appears on Friday 
afternoon; Tuesday, reading, clipping, 
and filing of papers received over the 
week end; Wednesday, writing of stories, 
discussion, questions; Thursday, press 
time—last minute stories written, copy- 


reading, heads written, page lay-out 
made, all of which must be done on 


Thursday as the class meets in the after- 
noon and everything must be at the Citi 
zen office by nine o’clock Friday morning; 
Friday, class room lectures covering such 
things as the business office, mechanical 
departments, circulation, weekly and 
monthly magazines, problems of book 
publication, and trips to newspaper of- 
fices, printers, engravers, courts, and the 
like. 

The Editor and Publisher has proved 
of invaluable aid in lectures and discus- 
sions. The accounts of the handling of 
news on the Vestris disaster and the 
wreck of the T. A. T. airliner, Merlin 
Pew’s Shop Talk at Thirty—particularly 
his dissertation on the ideal staff—the 
plentitude of materials on professional 
ideals, all have helped make these talks 
more than interesting. 

As to results, it is too early to make 
any claims. Thus far the attention and 
interest of the class have exceeded rea- 
sonable expectations. On two occasions 
it was necessary to remain after school 
to finish up the page, and the class as a 
whole uncomplainingly volunteered to and 
did return and assist. When the year is 
over, perhaps something definite can be 
said. 





Editorial Page Make Up 


(Continued from Page 7) 


linist and student of the drama who has 
a wide acquaintance among musical 
artists and actors and who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience playing in orches- 
tras. Both columns have been widely 
admired. 

Often the needs of the school suggest 
features for the editorial page. A _ lov- 
able old instructor who had tauzht at 
Lincoln for more than twenty years and 
was about to retire from the profession 
called me to his room several years ago 
and said, “I feel that there are two edi- 
torial features which should be included 


in The Log. You know our students 
come mainly from foreign homes,” he 
continued, “and their parents speak 


either a foreign tongue or incorrect Eng- 
lish. Consequently the speech of Lincoln 
boys and girls is ungrammatical. A 
column devoted to correct speech is sadly 


needed. Often, too,” he added, “our 
young people do not know the social 
customs of our country. They would 


therefore be 


greatly benefitted by a 





column devoted to problems of ettiquette 
and proper grooming.” The result of the 
advice was the two editorial features, 
“For You” “And Me,” which have char- 
acterized The Log for the past four 
years. 

Art should have a place on every edi- 
torial page. Cartoons and suitable deco- 
rative heads, which will add distinction to 
regular columns, contribute much. 

All cartoons should have heads. The 
appearance of many editorial pages is 
spoiled because the comic strip or cartoon 
has no caption above it. 

If the dignity of the page is to be main- 
tained, if it is to be a place for the obser- 
vations and reflections of its editors and 
readers, no advertising should appear in 
it columns. 

Verse, informal essays and essays on 
serious subjects, reviews of musical 
events, plays, and books; letters, feature 
stories, humor and nature columns, and 
editorial paragraphs contribute variety 
and interest to the page. 


The School Press Revieu 


Many school papers defeat these ends 
by giving part of the space to reprints 
of editorials, news, and humor from other 
periodicals. Surely it is a confession of 
a lack of talent and originality to devote 
so much space to the work of students of 
other schools. 

Conciseness and brevity, and_ short 
paragraphs not exceeding seventy-five 
words in length, should characterize not 
only the news columns of the paper but 
those of the editorial page as_ well. 
Paragraph indentations intrigue the eyes 
of editorial page readers as they do those 
of readers of other pages. Long columns 
of solid matter unbroken by even a sub- 
head are decidedly uninteresting wher- 
they are found. Editorial page 
writers need to learn to cut judiciously. 


ever 


A WISE makeup man, who was advis- 
ing the editors of The Log early in its 
career, said, ‘Choose your type to suit the 
content of the page. The editorial page 
requires something distinctive, something 
different from the other pages of the 
paper.” Benjamin Sherlow, the great 
printer, expressed the same idea in his 
books. In “Making Type Work” he 
points out clearly, by illustration and 
comment, that heavy column rules and 
bold-face type, which are emi- 
nently suitable to use in shouting for the 
world’s attention in an advertisement, 
are entirely unsuitable to head a graceful 
poem for instance. To this point young 
editors need to pay some heed. 

The same general for makeup 
apply to the editorial paze as to any 
newspaper page. The editor may choose 
to focus his readers’ attention on a car- 


severe 


rules 


toon or some outstanding feature, and 
group his other material about it, or he 
may arrange the content of his page to 
achieve a balanced makeup; but invari- 
ably, if he wishes to have a distinctive 
page, he lays out his material according 
to definite art principles. 

Many newspapers offend by using only 
label heads or stock column captions 
which have no interest in themselves. A 
label head, such as “Spring,” never at- 
tracts Rules for head writing 
apply to the editorial page as elsewhere 
in the paper. Every head requires a 
subject and a verb to give it life. 

To sum up the points which I have 
tried to make: (1) Choose a diversified 
editorial menu for your readers, one 
which reflects the variety of talents of the 
staff and student body. (2) Arrange 
the appetizing bill of fare in such an 
artistic way as to tempt the most un- 
cultivated and the most jaded appetites. 
(3). Let the nature of the menu dictate 
the kind of type used to advertise it. 
(4) Observe the rules for head writing 
and 
torial heads 
the readers into 
feast prepared. 


readers. 


place above the items on the edi- 
which will intrigue 
the entire 


menu, 
consuming 
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Northern New Jersey Group Organized in’27 
By James E. Downes 


General Secretary of the N. N. J. S. P. A. and Adviser to 
“The Tower’, Summit, N. J. 


MONG the _ regional high school 

A press associations which have been 

organized recently as a result of 

the inspiration furnished for such things 

by the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 

ciation is the Northern New Jersey 

Scholastic Press Association, which, as 

its name implies, is composed of public 

high schools in 

north Jersey 

publishing either 

newspapers or 

magazines. N. 

nN. dé. S&S BP. A. 

had its’ incep- 

tion in the 

Spring of 1927 

as the result of 

the initiative of 

The Tower, the 

bi-weekly paper 

of Summit High 

School. Its pri- 

mary purpose is 

to furnish an 

opportunity for 

students working on the staffs of the 

various papers to meet together regu- 

larly to exchange ideas and to compare 
notes. 


JAMES E. DOWNES 


Two meetings a year are held, one in 
the fall, generally in early November, 
and the other in the spring, sometime in 
May, as arule. The organization is very 
simple. The semi-annual conferences are 
held in the buildings of the various mem- 
ber schools, which are designated “host 
schools” and the major responsibility for 
arranging each conference rests with 
such host schools. The only officer of 
the Association is the General Secretary 
who, at the present time, happens to be 
the writer of this article. The chief func- 
tion of this officer is to act as a liaison 
between the various members, handle the 
finances of the organization, and see to 
it that the semi-annual conferences are 
held regularly. The members pay an- 
nual dues of $2.00 and this is the only 
obligation of membership. 


N. N. J. S. P. A. does not go in for 
contests or for other types of competi- 
tion. The main emphasis in the program 
of the conferences is placed on group 
meetings where editors, business man- 
agers, reporters, etc.. can meet face to 
face in small groups to discuss their mu- 
tual problems and to find out how things 
are done at other schools. One or two 
outstanding figures in the field of schol- 
astic or commercial journalism also de- 
liver addresses at the geenral meetings 
or at the banquet, which has become a 
regular closing feature of the confer- 


ences. The following have been among 
those who have addressed this association 
in the past: Joseph M. Murphy, who 
needs no introduction to readers of The 
Review; Miss Edith M. Penny, for- 
merly associated C. S. P. A.; Royal 
Davis, chief editorial writer of the New 
York Evening News; Frank H. Jamison, 
news editor of the Newark News; and 
Col. William E. Haskell, Jr., advertising 
manager of the New York 4Hera'd 
Tribune. 

The chief evidence of the value of this 
organization has been the growth not 
only in the number of members, but also 
in the attendance at the conferences. At 
the organization meeting held at Summit 
in May 1927 sixty persons representing 
eleven schoo!s were present. At the last 
meeting, held at Columbia High School, 
South Orange, in October, 1929, over 400 
persons representing forty-five schools 
participated in the deliberations. Other 
meetings have been held at Morristown, 
Passaic, Nutley, and Orange. 


Coordination of Literary 


Material 
(Continued from Page 3) 


another; that is, for each issue a dif- 
ferent person has charge of each depart- 
ment. Thus, the individual’s interest is 
not confined to one department, but to the 
magazine as a whole. So far we have 
liked this plan. 

One big problem in every high school 
publication is the securing and selecting 
of material. In the Greensboro High 
School we are aided a great deal in this 
by the English teachers, who encourage 
their pupils to write about the Homespun 
topics, suggestive topics which the staff 
has corrected, typed, and handed to them. 
In this way we collect a good deal of ma- 
terial from outside, but of course a great 
portion of the material comes from the 
staff itself. 

Homespun staff meets regulariy once 
a week. At these meetings the themes 
for each issue are decided upon, the sug- 
gested topics for desired material are 
discussed, the material on hand is read 
and criticized (sometimes by the whole 
group and sometimes by individuals), the 
material for the particular issue in 
preparation selected, and corrected, the 
typed articles read for errors, and finally 
the galleys are proof-read, and _ the 
dummy made up. We have a great deal 
of fun in this work, and we feel that we 
are learning a great deal. 





Parazin and its Developments 


RTISTS and artisans have long 

searched for a medium by which 

their creative genius could be 
transferred to multiple units by means of 
reproductive of the graphic 
arts. 

There has always existed a difficulty 
in finding a medium that would at once 
allow a transfer of individuality and at 
the same time lend itself to accurate re- 
production at a moderate cost. This dif- 
ficulty has been overcome by the inven- 
tion and perfection of Parazin Printing 
Plates, which are now offered to artists 
and printers as a medium upon which 
they can record directly their creations, 
and from which reproductions may be 
made in numbers by ordinary processes 
of printing, and without special equip- 
ment. 

Engravings upon metal by acid etch- 
ing processes have become the most widely 
used of all reproductive mediums, and 
still offer features of accuracy in re- 
production of some kinds of originals 
that make them the most widely used of 
all printing plates. However, metal 
plates are costly and do not allow free 
the artists—except the 
etcher on copper. 

In seeking a medium that would com- 
bine ease of operation, low cost, and one 
which would permit the artist to transfer 
the design immediately to the plate, there 
has been long experimentation with lino- 
leum blocks. These have been unsatis- 
factory except for very short runs (few 
impressions), since the nature of the ma- 
terial forbids durability and there has 
been no way found to mount the linoleum 
type-high without danger of its “creep- 
ing” or warping. 


processes 


expression of 


Parazin Plates are the result of long 
study and research with all of these 
methods of reproduction. The problems 
that confronted the inventors of this new 
medium were: To find a material that 
would give a smooth printing surface; 
that would be durable; and that could be 
easily engraved, that would not “creep” 
or warp on type-high blocks; that would 
permit stereotypes or electrotypes to be 
made from the original; that would re- 
tain without loss of the original line or 
design the impression cut upon it; that 
would be low in cost and that would re- 
quire no elaborate or costly equipment 
in its use. 

Experimentation proved that certain 
compositions, of which rubber was a part, 
offered the greatest promise of solution 
of this problem. Chemists and research 
men of the largest rubber company in the 
world assisted on this problem and for 
months in laboratory and press room 
various surfaces and compositions of rub- 
ber were experimented with. At length 


New Engraving Process 


The Review is always watching for 
whatever will add to the information 
and increase the effectiveness and skill 
of the editors and staff members of 
the publications represented by the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association. 
The cover of this issue came to the at- 
tention of the editor as an advertise- 
ment in a printing magazine and, 
sensing its possibilities, he wrote to 
the manufacturers for permission to 
reprint the illustration together with 
a description of the process. This ar- 
ticle tells tersely the story of the 
process. We hope it will help solve 
the problems of some of our editors 
(and also those who have to pay the 
bills) who are trying to beautify and 
enhance the attractiveness of their 
papers at minimum expense. We 
thank the Parazin Printing Plate, 
Inc., for their courtesy. 


there was found a compound that com- 
bined rigidity, ease of cutting and uni- 
form texture. This was the basis of the 
perfected Parazin Plate. 


Tue unique material of which Parazin 
Plates are made has many qualities not 
found in any other form of rubber. It 
is so finely constructed that it combines 
resiliency and great rigidity—a seeming 
paradox—but a quality that permits it 
to reproduce all the deepness and defini- 
tion of a wood cut or the delicate sublety 
of an etching. The quality of its surface 
provides for an even distribution of color 
so that all impressions are uniform with 
an even spread and without the familiar 
blotchy effect that comes from use of 
other mediums. 

Then, too, there has always been great 
difficulty confronting reproductive pro- 
cesses because of the necessity of ac- 
commodating metal plates to the texture 
of the paper. In other words, only a 
paper with a smooth, even, polished sur- 
face was adaptable to best results and 
the use of paper with rough or uneven 
surface was impractical. This has long 
been a source of annoyance to artists be- 
cause of the fact that their most artistic 
efforts were best adapted to the softness 
and fluency of rougher textured papers, 
while the hard surfaces of coated, 
enameled or plate papers refused to ac- 
cept the delicate lines of the original. 

Particularly was this true in the case 
of such mediums as etchings, line draw- 
ings, wood With Parazin 
Plates this overcome, for 
these plates combine resiliency and firm- 


cuts, ete. 


objection is 


ness to such an extent, together with 
complete ink distribution, that even with 
the roughest textured paper, the original 
may still be transferred accurately and 
without loss of quality or charm. 

In later years probably the most inter- 
esting development in modern printing 
has been the use of water color ink. By 
the use of water color in printing, it is 
possible to obtain in the reproductions, 
the same depth of tone and brilliancy of 
color which the artist had achieved in 
his original. Many efforts have been 
made to print water colors, and both in 
this country and in France and Germany, 
many different kinds of plates have been 
used. Usually elaborate and expensive 
changes in the equipment of the ordinary 
printing plant have been necessary and 
because of the necessity of these ex- 
pensive changes and additions to his 
plant, water color printing has been the 
despair of the ordinary printer. Parazin 
Plates offer the solution to this difficulty, 
for in addition to the ease with which 
they print ordinary printers’ ink, they 
also may be used to print water color 
ink, and will reproduce all the evenness 
softness, or brilliancy, of the original 
without the necessity of adding special 
equipment. 

Parazin Plates may be obtained mount- 
ed upon type-high .Parazin composition 
not wood; eleven points thick 
mounted upon metal for use on patent 
base; or in sheets 3/32” thick, to be 
mounted later upon wood blocks. 

Prices are three cents per square inch 
for mounted plates, either type-high or 
on metal, and two cents per square inch 
for the unmounted material. 

Sizes are as follows: 

Parazin “A” (type-high)—22” x 28”. 

Parazin “B” (11 points, on metal— 
22” x 28” or 36” x 40”. 

Parazin “C” (unmounted)—36” x 72”. 

These plates are already being used by 
some of the largest printers and en- 
gravers in the United States and Canada, 
and are today withstanding the tests of 
long runs and hard usage, and are pro- 
ducing results never before obtained from 
a reproductive medium. 


bases, 


Seouts Will Meet 


The annual meeting of the Press Asso- 
ciation will be held March 14 and 15 at 


Columbia University, New York City. 
On March 14 the National Boy Scout 
Press Association will meet with the Co- 
lumbia Press Association, where they will 
be addressed by men who are prominent 
in journalism and newspaper work. The 
Boy Scout Press Association is com- 
posed of the editors of Troop and Council 
papers and local Boy Scout Press Asso- 
ciation members, and the Columbia Press 
Association is made up of the editors and 
representatives of high school publica- 
tions. 
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“A Youthful Constellation” 


By Dorothy Cathell 


OR the 
year, the pupils of Williams- 
port (Penna.) High School, 

under the guidance and inspira- 
tion of Miss Miriam Wendle, 
head of the English department, have 
published a collection of student verse, 
an attractively printed booklet with a 
gay cherry cover. 

High school teachers of English will 
probably experience, after reading this 
collection, three distinct emotions: 
amazement that the pupils of one high 
school should produce so considerable an 
amount of original poetry; envy of the 
teacher who has twice guided her pupils 
to such creative accomplishment; and de- 
spair of ever being able to go and do 
likewise. With these conflicting emotions, 
one other feeling all readers will cer- 
tainly share—an honest and heartfelt ad- 
miration for the published product. “A 
Youthful Constellation” is a well-chosen 
title, for although these newly discovered 
stars may shine with varying brilliancy, 
stars they are, to be hailed with joy in 
that vast firmament of too frequently un- 
productive high school composition. 

It is not at all surprising that most 
of the poems are libre. Revolt 
against form and rule is characteristic 
of modern youth. Why then should he 
bridle his Pegasus with rhyme or check- 
rein him with restricting meters? Many 
of the poems are impressionistic frag- 
ments, but in using this type the young 
poets of Williamsport High can point to 
many illustrious forerunners among the 
leaders in modern poetry. There is real 
beauty in even so slight a thing as June 
Breining’s “To-night”. 

To-night— — — 

The sky is a bowl of molten bronze 

Stained with deep pools of blue steel. 


second successive 


vers 


Several of the poems reflect the young 
authors’ admiration for certain of our 
most popular poets, notably Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Carl Sandburg, Amy 
Lowell, and the imagist group. 

HE readers of “A Youthful Constel- 
lation” will wonder, perhaps why only 
lyric poetry is represented in this col- 
lection. Most high makers of 
verse do better work in narrative poetry, 
especially in the ballad form; yet this 
finds no place in the Williamsport au- 
thology. 

In her brief foreword, Miss Wendle 
speaks of the book as being “full of the 
realities youth.” Yet 
searches vainly for any interpretation of 
those phases of life with which the av- 
erage high school girl is most 
deeply concerned: school spirit, scientific 


school 


of modern one 


boy or 
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This splendid review of “A Youthful Constellation” was 
written by Miss Dorothy Cathell, adviser of “The Abing- for 
ton”, Abington, Pennsy!vania, and member of the English 


, 


department. 


achievement, romantic adventures, love 
of animals, adolescent friendship, style, 
hero worship, and sports. 

Love poems there are, but it is usually 
the disillusioned love of later years, not 
the blind and rapturous devotion of sev- 
enteen. Emotion there is, but it is in 
most cases the emotion of youthful imag- 
ination rather than that of youthful 
reality. Do high school girls honestly 
feel that— 

“Love is an illusion 

That shatters 

At the cold gaze of skepticism”? 

or 

“A haunting moment 

Whose memory clutters and 

tates the mind 

Like a clinging cobweb’? 

Yet such are the words of Pauline Mil- 
ler, and Pauline is only a high school 
junior. 

A few of the poems seem really typi- 
cal of high school youth; the others are 
the work of the exceptional boy or girl, 
that student whose creative ability makes 
his work an oasis in the desert of high 
school composition. Unfortunately, this 
type of student is rarely interested in the 
activities of his less talented but more 
normal classmates; accordingly, his poe- 
try with its emotionalism, exotic imag- 
ery, and sometimes morbid introspection 
can hardly be considered representative 
of the thoughts of modern youth. 

When boys and girls in their ’teens 
try to interpret aduit emotional experi- 
ences, their interpretation seldom strikes 
the note of sincerity, however beautiful 
or clever the result may be. Sophisti- 
cation and cynicism invade the realm of 
youth all too soon. Why not ward off 
the attack rather than open the gates 
to the enemy? How if the enemy is al- 
ready within the citadel? Then, I sup- 
pose, one must accept disillusionment as 
a natural manifestation and pray that it 
be restricted to a few poetic geniuses. 


irri- 


Ir one looks in vain among these poems 
for any frequent expression of the more 
commonplace phases of American high 
school life, still rarer qualities imme- 
diately attract attention. Keenness of 
perception, sensitivity of feeling, unusual 
appreciation of word tone and word color, 
beauty of sound whether in the fixed pat- 
tern of the sonnet or the free cadences 
of vers libre, wealth of imagery, depth 


of emotion, and love of beauty 
beauty’s own dear sake— 
these attributes lend to this 
little book a true distinction 
and high merit seldom found in 
the creative work of high school pupils. 

The temptation to quote poem after 
poem is proof of the foregoing criticism 
is almost irresistible, but a few examples 
must suffice to make the poetry lover 
realize the fine quality of the collection. 

Marguerite Demarest, whose poetry is 
well represented, gives us true loveliness 
in this exquisite poem. Beauty of rhythm, 
beauty of words, beauty of thought make 
these eight short lines something to re- 
joice over. 


The Hill 


Tonight we’ll climb our lonely hill 

Where trees are trembling, saffron lace, 

And autumn winds breathe warm and 
still. 

Tonight we’ll climb our lonely hill 
And I shall watch the moonbeams spill 
Their gold upon your dusky face. 
Tonight we’ll climb our lonely hill 
Where trees are trembling, saffron lace. 

Vividness and originality of imagery 
give interest to Lenora Doir’s delightful 
bit of free verse that she calls— 

Spitfire 
Today 
You are a firecracker— 
Sputtering, 
Flaming, 
Shooting angry words 
In lights 
Of green 
And gold 
And silver. 
Soon you will be 
A shattered bit of red, 
Pleading-eyed 
Sorry 
For your angry spurts. 

The influence of Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay is obvious in several clever poems. 
June Breining contributes one that shows 
an unusual knowledge of the ways of the 
world. 


Inexperience 


Oh, I will go with carefree laugh— 
A lilting song, 

And you will smile, a sad, wise smile, 
Knowing I’m wrong. 


Then I'll 
head, 

Hurt and burned, 

And you will smile a sad, wise smile, 

Knowing I’ve learned. 


come back with drooping 





“Disguise” by Marguerite Demarest, 
“A Trifle’ by Kathryn Mershon, and 
“Sin” by Helen Smithgall are other poems 
reminiscent of Miss Millay’s disillusioned 
flippancy. The last is too good not to 
quote. 


Sin 


I’ve dressed in black for scarlet sin,— 
Sackcloth, ashes, all the rest— 

I’ve gnashed my teeth, and torn my hair, 
And beat my breast. 

I’ve cursed myself a thousand ways, 
Denounced myself the worst of men— 
Then nonchalantly turned around 

And sinned again. 

The poems by boys in several cases 
seem more truly typical of the adolescent 
mind than the more imaginative poems 
by which the girls are represented. John 
Rathwell succeeds in being both original 
in imagery and sincere in thought in— 


A Question 


I wonder 

Am I to go thru life 

Like a new fiddle, 

Whose wood is too valuable 

To throw away, 

But whose tone is too owl-like 

To be played in public; 

Or, like last year’s hat, 

Not to be worn on special occasions 

Where people will see it, 

But handy to have around 

To work in 

Am I to go thru life 

Being average? 

Hall makes 
Engine” 


Fremont 
called “The 
orous. 

A Cyclopean eye 

Piercing the dark; 

A belly of steel 

Devouring black coal, 

Spewing forth smoke and fire. 

Snorting, whistling defiances to all, 

The soulless monster rumbles on. 


his fragment 
masculively vig- 


Delightfully natural, if less figurative, 
is Frank Farrington’s “Topsy-Turvy.” 
I wish I were a sailor 
A sailing on the seas; 
Instead I am a tailor 
Making coats and sleeves. 


You’d like to be a soldier 
And see the mighty wars; 
Instead you are a carpenter 
Making wooden doors. 


But what’s the good of wishing, 
It never does a thing 

To change the fate line of a life 
And make of man a king. 

Doesn’t the reader feel that the youth- 
ful author is learning both life and the 
necessity of accepting “things as they 
are?” 

One boy has succeeded in crowding into 
one poem youth itself, its impatience, its 
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wanderlust, its distrust of self, its crav- 
ing for life, its eagerness for the very 
soul of beauty. Prophecies are both un- 
wise and unsafe, but Raymond MacMa- 
hon’s name is one that will be worth 
watching. Read his “Impressions.” 


I envy the sky-rocket 
Not because of its fiery beauty 
But because it lives once. 


Gimme a ticket to Texas, 
Three suits of clothing, 
And a yellow-covered novel, 
And I'll be satisfied 

For a moment. 


How lucky——tthe apple 
Snug in its brown paper sack 
With its juice sweetly intact. 


I have spilled many drops on that 
green skirt——character 

That it resembles the palette of a 
painter who has been daubing at 
random in many colors. 


I like 
The quivering reflection of a moon on 
the surface of a pool 
Better 
Than the still moon itself in the sky. 


Remembrance—— 

Is a bouquet of straw flowers 
That 

Lasting a long time 

Is thrown out 

In the spring. 


Beneath the window of my soul 

I planted a slender tree 

Whose silken branches on sad nights 
sang 

A haunting melody. 


The same young writer’s poem “To 
H. D. of ‘Oread’” has succeeded in cap- 
turing both the form and spirit of that 
elusive artist to whom the poem is dedi- 
cated. His “Portraits” shows the influ- 
ence of Amy Lowell, but two fragments, 
“Tonight” and “Your Eyes” are striking- 
ly original in their imagery. “The 
Freight” is unusual in its conception of 
life. Truly, a remarkable group of 
poems from a high school boy! 


Refreshingly original and undoubtedly 
clever is this bit of philosophy by Helen 
Smithgall. 


The Ghostling 


I had a little ghostling, 

The ghostling of a thought— 
Which breezed into my head one day 
As no idea ought. 


But, in this little ghostling popped 
In all its sudden glory 

(Nor need I add, it found itself 
In virgin territory). 


It buzzed around within my mind, 
Ideas staid disturbed. 

It bumped into my high ideals, 
And left them quite perturbed. 


It mussed up all my complexes 
And did its level best 

To knock my moral principles 
Completely galley west. 


It battered up my conscience 
And banged my intellect; 
In fact it never stopped until 
I was completely wrecked. 


And when this little ghostling 
Had finished up with me, 

I vowed I’d never think again 
And court calamity. 


When all is said and done, any collec- 
tion of student verse should be judged 
not only as an accomplishment but as an 
aspiration. The girls and boys of Wil- 
liamsport High School whose adventure 
in creative writing is embodied in this 
gay little book have aimed high, and aim- 
ing high have done something better than 
hit a mark; their shafts have surmounted 
mediocrity and soared into the blue. They 
have had visions of beauty, and to those 
visions they have not been disobedient. 
All honor to these young “makers of 
dreams”, who have so splendidly realized 
in poetic form that eternal vision of 
beauty! For truly 

“Beauty is truth; truth, beauty. 

That is all 

Ye know on earth and all ye need to 

know.” 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 4) 
what’s going on in Tech. If you haven’t 
seventy-five cents, buy it on the install- 
ment plan. The Cannon is worth your 
money any time, anywhere. Try it this 
semester and I’ll bet you’ll buy it every 
semester you’re in Tech!” 

“Oh, all right, I’ll buy it,” the fresh- 
man replied. 

Later on, the salesman told his friends 
that the hardest person to convince that 
he should be a Cannon subscriber is a 
freshman. “Sophomores and _ juniors 
know that they need the Cannon and 
know how much it is worth. They don’t 
stall so much when subscription time 
comes,” he continued. ‘The seniors are 
the easiest to sell to, for they want the 
semester magazine, featuring their 
class.” 

Co-operation of the entire student body 
is all the staff needs to put over the best 
subscription campaign the Cannon has 
ever had and to have the largest sub- 
scription list in its history. Let’s sub- 
scribe 5,000 strong next semester. 

Arsenal Cannon, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Resuscitating the High 
School Magazine” 
(Continued from Page 6) 

come a member the applicant must have 
received a record mark of at least eighty- 
five per cent in English; he must be 
recommended by his English teacher, and 
he must try out by writing, without pre- 
vious preparation, a story based upon a 
plot sentence given to him by the faculty 
adviser of the club, who is the journalism 
teacher. These stories are judged by 
two English teachers and the club’s ad- 
viser, and the persons receiving the 
highest rankings are admitted to the 
club according to the number of vacan- 
Most of the members enroll in the 
journalism classes before they are gradu- 
ated. The club holds four regular meet- 
ings a year for the purpose of discussing 
the original work of the members and 
whatever work is acceptable is published 
in The World and The Times, for the 
newspaper has also a small section on the 
editorial page for literary material. 


cies. 


Wer believe that many high school 
magazines would be improved if the stu- 
dents could be impressed with the idea 
that it is time for them to shake off grade 
school traditions, accept high school 
progress, and journey on towards college 
and professional work; if they could 
learn to write and rewrite and under- 
stand that professional writers of long 
experience do the same thing; and finally 
if they could be always on the alert for 
obtaining that which will put new life 
and individuality into their magazines 
even at the expense of a traditional style 
which has become archaic. 


And now we return to the headlines, 
“High School Magazines are Dying. 
Rescuing Forces Are at Work.” 


We hope and we predict that in five 
years from now there will be twice as 
many magazines published as there are 
today and that most of them will be 
genuinely literary and art magazines. 
There are many forces at work. State 
and national literary contests are doing 
much to assist ,and professional writers 
of national and international reputation 
are lending their advice and influence to 
the perpetuation of worthwhile literary 
work in high schools. 


It remains for the high schools to take 
an inventory of their literary equipment 
and, if it is lacking, to find the necessary 
oxygen to restore it. 


We sincerely hope that the supply of 
oxygen will not be consumed, that all 
those magazines which need resuscitating 
will breathe again and smile with the joy 
of a renewed youth, and that no reader 
after discussing the magazines with him- 
self, will wonder whether it would have 
been better to let them die. 


March, 1930 


**Heigho Pharaoh” 


The 1930 Varsity Show, which 
will be presented for the C. S. 
P. A. delegates on March 15, at 
Mecca Temple, is of the same 
nature as “Oh Hector,” the 1929 
production. The 1930 feature, 
while it preserves’ the ancient 
there, shifts the scene of its in- 
tricacies from Greece to Egypt, 
under the title of ‘“Heigho 
Pharaoh.” 

The group responsible for this 
musical comedy is, in the main, 
identical with the group that con- 
ceived “Oh Hector.” William P. 
Smith, author of the 1929 show, 
has collaborated with Seymour 
Bloom, columnist for the Columbia 
Spectator, in writing “Heigho 
Pharaoh.” Of last year’s com- 
posers, William Mitchell and 
Homer Pearson are again active. 
In addition to these men, David 
Dunning has written music. The 
lyrics have been done by the artist 
whose work was one of the fea- 
tures of “Oh Hector.” 

The Varsity Show Management 
hopes that the delegates to the 
sixth annual Scholastic Press 
Convention will enjoy “Heigho 
Pharaoh” even more than they 
have enjoyed shows in the past, 
when the entire house was turned 
over to the convention delegates. 
The Saturday afternoon perform- 
ance has been regarded as the 
property of the young women and 
young men of the convention. 


Organizes 


REPRESENTATIVE students of the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Delaware, met in October, 
1929, for the purpose of organizing a 
Press Association. This meeting was 
held at the George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., and was spon- 
sored by Joseph M. Murphy of Columbia 
University. 

A constitution was adopted at the first 
meeting in which some of the outstand- 
ing features were: meetings were to be 
held four times a year, on the second 
Saturday of October, December, Feb- 
ruary, and May, the last meeting being 
the annual meeting. The officers for the 
year 1929-30 are: President, Griffith 
Johnson, Central High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; vice-president, Dorothy Woot- 
ton, Rockville High School, Rockville, 
Maryland; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Fern D. Schneider, Rockville High 
School, Rockville, Maryland. 

The second meeting was held Decem- 
ber 14, at the Park School in Baltimore, 


at which it was voted to name the asso- 
ciation the Dixie Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation.- Interesting and helpful group 
meetings were held after the business 
meeting and a most interesting talk on 
The Baltimore Sun. 

The third meeting was held February 
8, 1930, at the high school in Frederick, 
Maryland. At this meeting it was voted 
to have contests for this year for the 
best appearing newspaper and the best 
appearing magazine. This contest will 
deal with general content and must be 
original makeup. The papers nearest 
November 1, January 15, and April 1 
will be submitted for the contest. The 
judges have not been chosen. 

Honorable David C. Winebrener, sec- 
retary of state, and editor of the New 
Citizen, was the speaker of the morning. 

The fourth meeting of the year will be 
held in the Montgomery County High 
School in Rockville, Maryland. At this 
meeting the contest prizes will be 
awarded and officers will be elected for 
the next year. 

Each meeting has shown decided im- 
provement in number present, schools 
represented, enthusiasm, and social con- 
tact, as well as many helps for better 
high school publications. 


The C.S. P. A., through its director, 
is willing and happy to assist groups 
in organizing press associations of a 
local character for it is only through 
frequent, constructive meetings that 
real progress can be made in the de- 
velopment of school publications and 
in maintaining staff, school and com- 
munity interest in this most attractive 
phase of student activity. 


Best Talks Awarded 


Prizes will be given to the three stu- 
dents who write and deliver the best 
speeches on “Why Centralites Shou!d 
Subscribe to The as a feature of 
the subscription campaign for the spring 
term, it was announced today by Harold 
Munger, business manager. Every room 
which subscribes 100 will be 
rewarded with a box of candy. 

To the student who delivers the best 
talk in The News assembly scheduled for 
January 30, a Centra'ian bound in imi- 
tation leather will be given; to the stu- 
dent who wins second in the contest, a 
paper-bound Centralian, and to the win- 
ner of third, a free subscription to The 
News. Talks are to be from three to 
four minutes in length. 

The three students who will compete 
in the final contest will be chosen in a 
preliminary contest in room 400 Jan- 
uary 23. Judges will be members of the 
faculty. Students who wish to take part 
should hand their names to Harold Mun- 
ger or J. E. Mulligan, News adviser, in 
the News room on or before Friday. 


News” 
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Sarg Offers Advice to Brush-Wielders 


Famed Marionette Man Exudes Holiday Spirit in Interview 
at Studio 


“Hurrah for Santa! Hurrah for Santa 
Claus! Bring me a sled and a passing 
mark!” 

“What funny animals, and look at the 
immense balloon! Gee!” 

Down Broadway, past Columbus Circle 
to 34 Street, the gay, sumptuous Macy 
Christmas Parade triumphantly jour- 
neyed. Sitting on curbs, wrestling for 
prize seats atop lamp-posts, and juggling 
squawking little ones, the onlookers ap- 
plauded happily. 

Inconspicuous and modest, the indi- 
vidual responsible for the extravaganza’s 
splendor and fantasy sat at his desk, be- 
ing interviewed, while crowds extolled his 
work. He is that super-illustrator, car- 
toonist, humorist, designer, and marion- 
ette expert, Tony Sarg. 

Lauds Individual Endeavor 

Questioned by the News reporter, Mr. 
Sarg gave his views on commercial art 
as a life-work. 

“Art schools are good,” he said, “but 
they do not give as much to a student 
as he can obtain himself. Steady, con- 
scientious, all around work will give bet- 
ter results.” 

“A student should not be misled by the 
demand for modern art,” he continued. 
“He should draw everything from an ink- 
stand to a lamp-post. Lettering takes 
a most significant part in commercial 
work today.” 

Never Went to Art School 

“What is the best way to enter the 
art field?” I asked. 

“Well, the best asset that a beginner 
can boast of is membership in an estab- 
lished firm, but aspirants also can do 
free-lancing until recognized.” 

“It might interest Clintonites to know 
that my first job was a label for a marm- 
alade jar,” he remarked. 
went to art school.” 

Entering the artistic world in his 
youth, Mr. Sarg worked from the bottom 
up. Today he is considered paramount 
among commercial paint and brush ma- 
nipulators. 

“What salary does a beginner receive, 
Mr. Sarg?” He put down his brush. 

“Well,” was his slow answer, “that is 
very hard to say, because one man may 
do in one hour a job which takes an- 
other man three hours.” 

“Are there any 


“No, I never 


improvements you 
would advise in art schools?” 
“TI think there should be more life- 


sketching in public schools. I recommend 
the National Academy of Design and the 
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By Joseph Kahn 






Art Students’ League. There’is too much 
thought of whoopee-making in most 
schools,” said the artist, a broad smile 
lighting his face. 

Clinton News, 

New York City 

This well-written interview serves also 

as an aid to the readers in choosing a 
vocation. 


Advertising Jingles 
By Esther Lightner, 12B 
This unique feature of boosting our 
advertisers will appear from time to 
time and will include names of mer- 
chants selected on the basis of space and 
frequency of their advertising. Because 
only a certain amount of space is allotted 
to these jingles, only a few advertisers 
will be mentioned in them, and reference 
to any one merchant several times in suc- 
cession need not be expected. 


JOHNNIE BARTON knows his volts, 
Watts, wrenches, screws and bolts. 


HILDEBRAND good sodas handles; 
No one can hold to ’em a candle. 


SMITH has andirons and tongs, 
And all that to a fire belongs. 


THRONE’S candy for a nice prize; 
Buy her a box of any size. 


MORRIS COMPANY all night through 
Has excellent service just for you. 


AMOCO GAS ‘peps’ up your motor 
The American Oil Company is its pro- 
moter. 


A. J. WEEKS the Corona sells, 
Its users its efficiency tells. 


Then BAYER, jewel expert fine. 
Has many gifts just so divine. 


KYLE PRINTING has its style, 
Something new for all the while. 


Go to the YORK ARCHERY RANGE, 
It’s good sport for a change. 


GRUVER’S sodas are in line; 
Two nickel’s worth for just a dime. 


McFALLS is a trade mark here: 
Known all over the hemisphere. 





WEAVER PIANO COMPANY 


Has music for both you and me. 


ZIEGLER-DEARDORFF—none surpass 
The much used, much praised Tydol Gas. 


HOWARD'S coffee, good and hot, 
Served to you right from the pot. 


YETTER’S guarantee their soles; 
Take yours there, if full of holes. 


RUNKLE has furniture for you, 
Always something that is new. 


Exactly what the wifey needs! 
ECKENRODE’S insurance “deeds”. 


Z RESTAURANT is known quite well; 
Its patrons all its merits tell. 


The York (Penna.) High Weekly. 


Round Table Makes Money 


In a recent issue, the Walton Round 
Table, New York City, carried an article 
which stated that for the five and a half 
years of its existence it has always paid 
for itself. 

Even when the size of the page was 
increased and half-tones and line cuts 
were used, there was a balance in the 
treasury. 

For the past two and a half years it 
has been run at a cost less than its al- 
lowance so that the balance has been re- 
turned to the student body as follows: 

1. “Contribution to the English Schol- 
arship. 

2. “Purchase of magazines for the use 
of the Journalism Club. 

3. “Publication of 
Leaflet distributed to 
Walton. 

4. “Payment for membership in The 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

5. “Sending of delegates to the Annual 
Convention of this Association. 

6. “Distribution of Round Table ‘Ex- 
tra,’ at three separate times. 

(The recent one of January 11, 1930, 
cost sixty dollars. Some students did not 
realize that it was given free: ‘extra’ 
beyond the seven issues for the term 
amount paid by each student). 

Their wishes for the future are: 

1. “Another typewriter. 

2. “A camera for our recently orga- 
nized Photo Staff. 

3. “Round Table pins presented (as 
Arista and Service League pins are) to 
editors who qualify. (Heretofore, those 
on the editorial staff have bought their 
own pins). 

4. “A larger paper (when facilities 
permit its publication without overbur 
dening girls who attend classes all morn- 
ing and _ practice journalism ‘after 
hours’) so that 
counts of Walton’s doings. 


Mary Walton 
three’s entering 


we can give fuller ac- 


” 
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By a vote of the Association in convention in 1926, reaffirmed in 1927, all members are re- 
quired to print the seal as the official indication of membership. 


Seals may be obtained from the Secretary and cost fifty cents each. Members should not 
publish an issue of their paper without this seal. 


A new die has been made which will give a better impression than the original. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 


The Revised Edition 
of the 
OFFICIAL STYLE BOOK 
of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


IS JUST OFF THE PRESS 


THE OFFICIAL STYLE BOOK for the members of the Association has been prepared for 
a second edition by a committee consisting of: 


CHARLES F. TROXELL, Chairman 
GERTRUDE L. TURNER, 
LAMBERT S. GREENAWALT, 
FLORENCE BARBER, 

ALICE CHEEK 


They say, “No claim of originality or finality is made for this booklet, but its authors hope 
that its use will result in better written and more uniformly edited school publications.” 


This is “No. 1” of a series of monographs on topics relating to school publications which 
are now being prepared by the C. S. P. A. 


Place a copy in the hands of each member of your staff to create uniformity in your issues. 


Fifteen cents a copy to members, Twenty-five, to non-members. 


ON SALE AT THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 











